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“And you ought not to have seen it now; Eveleen||was removed. There was not even one alloying thought to 
would not smile, if she saw my brightest hopes of happiness||his joy, for the sufferings of Eveleen were unknown to him. 
wrecked.” He had never believed that she entertained any warmer 

“ But you are mistaken —I am sure you are —about her/||feeling for him than their relationship warranted, and this 
jhaving any prepossession in my favor; I have watched her/letter must convince even Christiana, that she had not. He 
iclosely, and could never discover the slightest indication.||hastened to her and communicated the glad news, at the 
Will you promise me, that if I can prove to you that I am|/same time shewing the letter. 
right, and you mistaken, that you will then listen favorably|| ‘‘ When did you receive this letter, Francis ?” 
to me,—that you will then consent to share my fate? Will|| “But now—and I hastened to claim the fulfilment of your 
you promise me that? Tell me, Christiana—give me some||promise. Why that sad look, Christiana? Is it possible, 
little hope.” that what to me was a glimpse of heaven, can throw a eloud 

“ Yes, I will promise what you ask, upon the condition||upon your brow? Nay, then, you have but mocked me.” 
you have proposed.” “Francis, forbear! if you would not have me think you 

Such was the situation of the Meredith family ; such were, |/utterly heartless. Can I rejoice, think you, when I know that 
and ever must be, the effects of parents endeavoring to bind|/every smile is purchased by her tears, every word of joy by 
the hearts of their children by bonds of gold, to make their|/her sighs—that our happiness is buidt upon the ruin of 
young affections the object of barter, to be given or withheld, ||kers— upon her grave ?”’ 
as interest, the situation of estates may dictate. Oh, why|| “This is inexplicable. Have I not here, in her own 
cannot parents remember the days of their own youth ?|| writing, an assurance to the contrary of what you imagine ? 
why will they seek to make their experience the guide-star||Surely, if Eveleen felt any prepossession in my favor, she 
for their children? ‘Youth cannot, will not be guided by the|/would not thus have denied me even an opportunity of 
warnings of age; their hearts beat high—hope, bright,||speaking. She must even dislike me, to have adopted such 
glowing hope points onward—happiness is (or seems)/||a mode of dispensing with my suit.” 
near —one step, one grasp, and it is attained. Then how]! “TI tell you, Francis, you know her not; but 7 know that 
can they be expected to withhold that step, that grasp ?|/she has made a sacrifice that the strongest of her sex 
They cannot, they will not— or if they do, if the commands|| would shrink from. Can you not read the noble generosity 
of those, who ought not even to lay such commands, (I|/of her heart, in this deed? Do you not perceive that it 
speak only of the affections,) prevail—what is the end?//is to insure the possession of your property to you, that 
“‘ Hopes, that were angels in their birth,’ turn inward their||/she dares to oppose her father’s wishes? She knows, that 
sting of disappointment, and feed upon the heart, that gave/||if the refusal comes from her, she only can be the loser.” 
them being. I own, I know that in many cases it would be}} “But you surely cannot think me so mean, as to profit by 
well if children could see with the eyes of age, could feel||her generosity? That I shall be glad to retain my own, I 
with the hearts that by experience have found that “all is||certainly do not deny ;—why should we be made beggars, 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” I am confident, that many|/to fill the coffers of an avaricious uncle? Come, Christiana, 
of the disappointments, the sorrows, the mortifications of the|| promise to return with me to England, and we will visit 
world, might be avoided; but it may not be—daily experi-|;your own France too, and the Marie, of whom you have 
ence, reason, nature, teach it—the warm heart of youth||told me; we will even settle there, dearest, if you prefer it. 
cannot be fettered by the prudent rules of age. Do you promise ?” 

Soon after the arrival of Capt. Meredith, Eveleen discov-|} ‘You are a wily tempter; but it needs no such allure- 
ered that his heart was not for her, and the discovery fell|}ment, to make me consent to what must make me happy.” 
like an ice-bolt to her heart ; for long, long before, had she|| “Bless you, love !—but will you not give me one smile ? 
learned to love her hero-cousin, long before had she learned || Ah, there is a tear in that eye; why will you thus check my 
to lend an ear of deepest interest to the tales that told of his||joy ? why make me think I am not sufficient for thy*dear 
glory, and her heart to beat at the thought that he was her|/heart? I shall be jealous of this Eveleen, if she is thus to 
affianced ; and when she saw him, and found him so far||stand between us, to steal the gleams of light thy smiles 
above even what her imagination had pictured, and found,||were wont to give —to dim those eyes, the former abode of 
almost at the same moment, that the heart she had learned||joy. I feel but half blessed, while thoughts of sorrow are 
to think destined to be hers, was already given to another—||evidently in your heart.” 
the affections she had learned to prize, bestowed upon her|| “Francis, I have said I loved you. Do you think a light 
cousin ; though she manifested no outward appearance of||or trivial feeling would have made my lips pronounce those 
disappointment, it was felt, the .barb rankled at her heart,||words? or do you think, that once spoken, the feeling which 
and the very efiorts she made to conceal the pain, plunged||prompted them can ever die, till the lips and the heart are 
it deeper; yet she did conceal it, she taught her trembling||hushed in the stillness of death? If you do, if you can be- 
frame to seem calm, her rosy cheek to remain untinged.||lieve this, leave me! for I have been deceived ; —leave me! 
For one moment, when she first discovered the truth, one|/for you are not worthy of the love I pledged you. But if 
moment of bitterness she blamed Christiana, and the half||you believe me sincere, if you love me,—as I think, as I 
framed wish that they had never met, escaped her ; but it||hope you do,—then bear with me: though my eye should be 
was only a moment, and the next thought was one worthy|/dimmed, and my lips refuse to smile, yet bear with me a 
of her—she determined herself to renounce her cousin, to|/little while.. The time will come, I doubt not, whea I shall 
brave her father’s anger, and this that Francis might not||be as gay, as even you can wish ; as giddy (I hope never as 
forfeit his fortune. Not an iota of pride or pique mingled in||thoughtless) as I used to be ; when I shall challenge you to 
that resolution —it was a noble, generous self sacrifice.—|}many a race. Now let me seek poor Eveleen.” 

“TI can but die,” she said, “and I shall have the cheering|} “ What, leave me so soon ?— not yet, not quite yet.” 
thought to comfort me, that I made two beings happy.|| “Have you not business with my uncle, which had better 
Though I suffer, though I die, may they be happy.” The||be dohe as soon as possible?” 

resolution once formed, she was not slow in putting it into|} “True, I will go to him ;—may I see you, when the con- 
execution. She wrote to her cousin Francis, in brief but||ference is over?” 

decided terms, stating her disinclination towards fulfilling]; “You may find me here.” 

the contract entered into by their parents, and desired him|} Francis hastily sought his uncle, and*made known to him 
to acquaint her father with her determination. . the contents of the letter he had received from veleen. — 

The joy of Francis upon the reception of this letter may||Words can convey no idea of the rage of this selfish father 
be imagined — the only barrier to his union with Christianaj|against his poor, suffering child. He summoned her to his 
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" [CONCLUDED.] 
* * * * ¥ * * 

“TJ rexx you no, Cousin Francis.” 

“Call me not by that cold, formal name of cousin; it 
sounds like mockery in my ears.” 

“Cousins we are,—by no other name can we call our- 
selves, with honor to either.” 

‘‘ Honor !— what has honor to do in such a case as ours? 
Where was the honor, the affection, the feeling, that could 
seek to chain our affections? They cared not for them,— 
no matter if our affections were crushed, our warmest and 
purest feelings thrown back, if the estates remained but 
entire. If they owned no other name, what mattered the 
sacrifice of our affections? And he, who now so strenuously 
insists upon the fulfilment of those bargains—the comple- 
tion of that debasing traffic — what think you, does he care 
for the after happiness of the victims their accursed policy 
has made ?” 

‘‘For shame, Francis! of whom is it you speak? — your 
own father and uncle!” 

“‘T deny the-claim ; —it was no fatherly deed, to make an 
only son a part and parcel of his estate, and in case of his 
non-compliance with the terms of a barter in which he had 
no will or wish, to throw him a beggar upon the world. 
It was no father’s deed, to leave a young daughter —I mean 
not to wound your feelings — with a heart tremblingly alive 
to all that is just and noble, with no means of subsistence, 
but by complying with terms from which her soul must 
shrink. It is no father’s deed, to seek to thrust a timid, 
modest being like Eveleen, upon one whom he knows loves 
her not. I repeat it—I deny the claim;—no father or 
uncle have I ever known. Let him return to England and 
yssession of the estate he covets—I make him wel- 
mine ; let him enjoy it, if he can.” 
ave you indeed renounced poor Eveleen?” 

“TJ have. not, —but I will.” 

“ Prancis, she loves you. Oh, be not rash; surely, you 
must, you will love her. You do not know her, you have 
not studied her character, —so good, so loving !—oh, do not 
renounce her, she will die. I would not plead thus,—I 
know that it is unfeminine, I know that she would dislike 
me, if she knew I lowered her so much — but I know her 
heart so well; I know so well that it will break, and she 
will die.” 

‘Christiana, what am I to think of this, after what you 
have confessed for me ?—what am I to think of such lan- 
guage?” 

“Tt was in a moment of weakness I made the confession — 
when I thought there was, not a gleam of hope; I did not 
think you would renounce poor Eveleen.” 

“And can you advise me to marry her, to profess to love 
her, when you know how false would be such professions? 
Surely, it would more likely break her heart, to know that 
she possessed not her husband’s heart.”’ 

“ But she would possess it ; you would love, you could not 
but love her.” 

“ And do you, upon the same principle, intend marrying 
the gentle Edgar?” 

‘J will sooner die. Francis, this is unkind ; do the two 
persons admit of comparison ?” 

«Forgive me, Christiana, yet you drove me to it. I have 
no patience, to hear you talk of my loving any other. In- 
deed, I never could love Eveleen, even had I never seen 
you ; the very virtues which you so much admire in her, 
prevent it. She has not spirit enough —no life, no gaiety, 
but ‘always calm, placid, composed: Oh, I do so tire of your 
eternally calm people! Thank you, dearest, for that smile ; 
the first I’ve seen for many a day.” 
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resence, and angrily inquired her meaning for writing, as} 
’ gruly ing 


she had, toher cousin. “Speak!” said he, “speak, I com-| 
mand you !—how dared you, in direct opposition to my will,| 
declare such a resolution as that letter contains ?” | 

‘“ Father,” said the poor girl, “I did it because my heart | 
told me it was right ; because I knew, that if your wishes 
in this case were complied with, misery, unspeakable misery | 
would be the lot, not only of myself, but others.” 

“ And where was the timid delicacy, of which, upon the’ 
most trivial occasions, you make such a parade? Where, 
I say, was it, when you wrote that letter? It used to be 
considered time enough for a young lady to refuse a gentle- 
man’s love, after he had made an offer of it; but you, with 
all your modesty, can set all rules at defiance. How did 
you know that Francis ever meant to propose to you?” 

‘‘] did not mean he ever should. ‘ I did not think he ever 
would ; but I wished to prevent even the possibility.” 

“ And what were the precious reasons for such conduct — 
that you don’t love him, I suppose? If Christiana, who has 
ever been beyond my control, had given such a reason, it 
would have been in character ; for what can be expected of 
a young girl educated in France, who reads all the novels 
and trash that come in her way, but disobedience to parents’ 
will, and indelicate ideas of love ? —as if a young lady ever 
ought to love any but the one her parents select for her hus- 
band. I say, if Christiana had made such an objection, I 





“ As the taper burns most brightly, when its flickering 
light is about to be extinguished forever. Yes, the brilliance 
of consumption is in my eye, its stamp upon my cheek, its 


\|grasp upon my heart; and soon, very soon, will it assert its 


power, and free my spirit, that, could it go upon the wings 
of a father’s blessing, would rejoice that the day is near, 
when it will seek a mother in the world above. Christiana, 
I feel that 1am unkind, in thus giving you pain; I will try 
todo sono more. Will you comply with my request, and 
repeat tu me the reason of cousin Francis’ leaving you?” 

“You know, Eveleen, it was his intention that we should 
have been married, and that I should have returned to Eng- 
Jand with him; but your sickness, dearest, rendered that 
impossible, as I could not think of leaving you, with no 
nurse but hirelings. Francis was obliged to go upon busi- 
ness of importance, which could not be postponed, and I 
prevailed upon him, though I acknowledge much against 
his will, to postpone our marriage till his return. I am now 
in daily expectation of his arrival, and my anticipated joy 
would have no alloy, if you would promise to go with us; I 
feel almost certain, that change of scene and climate would 
do much towards the restoration of your health. Don’t 
shake your head, dear Eveleen; believe me, your case is 
not so hopeless as you think.” 

‘““T cannot deceive myself, Christiana; I feel that the dis- 
ease that has fastened upon my frame, will soon, very soon 


should not have been surprised ; but that you, brought up|/close my short journey. Still, I would gladly go with you, 


under mine own eye, should do it, I own astonishes me. 


could my father be brought to forgive his dying child, and 


Come, is that your reason ? —be quick, while I have patience ||accompapy us: but I fear there is no hope of that.” 


to listen, don’t you love Francis? — You need n’t go away, 
Francis ; the young lady’s delicacy will not be wounded, I 
dare be sworn.” 

« Excuse me, sir, that I should prefer to withdraw; my || 
cousin Eveleen has never, to my knowledge, forfeited her 
claim to respect ; and from me she will ever receive it.” 

‘« And your thanks, too, I dare say, for giving you a for- 
tune, like a fool as she is.” 

“ That I feel grateful to her for the generosity that prompt- 
ed the act, I attempt not to deny ; especially, as I well know, 
the chief incentive to some persons, in the whole affair, was] 
the hopes of attaining that fortune upon easy terms. I have}, 
only to add, that it is my intention to return, as soon as pos. || 
sible, to England, and that Christiana has consented to re- | 
turn with me.” 

‘“‘ Christiana undoubtedly knows, that by such an arrange- 
ment her fortune is forfeit. I suspeqt she will not find Edgar 
tame enough to resign his claim.” 

“ Christiana, as well as myself, is too well acquainted 


j 





“Would you go, if your father would consent, even 
though he should not accompany us ?” 

“No; my duty, in that case, detains me here. I must 
not leave my parent; I am his only daughter, and he would 
miss me. ‘Though now he seems not to care whether I live 
or die, his heart would reproach him, that he did not forgive 
me. No, I will stay with my father, and the reflection that 


|my duty is all fulfilled, will throw a gleam of light on my 


weary path.” 
“T wish I could prevail upon you; however, I will try to 


|win your father over to your scheme. He spoke, some time 


since, of returning to England ; but like enough, if he finds, 
by so doing, he will comply with any one’s wish, he will 
relinquish the idea. Forgive me, Eveleen; I know I’m 
wrong (as usual) in speaking thus of your father; but he 
does provoke me. Now, what earthly reason.can he have 
for the show—for it can be no more—of so much anger 
against you? Why, forsooth, because you did not choose to 
wait till a person, whom you cared nothing for, should make 


with her Cousin, to allow such a thought to enter her head.||proposals, which you intended to decline. There’s neither 
Edgar is welcome to her fortune ; we shall not starve, while ||rhyme nor reason in it, and I have been tempted a hundred 
mine is left ; and while we live, never will we cease to bless ||times to tell him so; but I know such rancorous tempers 


the goodness that spared it.” Don’t 
frown so, my sweet coz, I’ll hold my rattling tongue; but 


tell me, Eveleen,”’ — and she twined her arm around her, 
as she spoke, and pressed her lips upon the hectic cheek of 
the invalid, — “ why loved younot my Francis? He is very 
handsome, is he not? and his young brows are already 
twined with the evergreen of fame. Why did you not love 
him?” 

“Nay, Christiana, that is scarcely fair; we can surely 


«T doubt not your blessing will be of great avail, —make 
up to her the want of a father’s. °Tis well, if it isso; for 
never will a parent’s blessing descend upon Eveleen Mere- 
dith more. Go, you have heard me,—go and try, if with 
the knowledge —-” 

“Oh, father, do not curse me! In pity, in mercy — on 
my knees, at your feet, I beg, I entreat—revoke that 
word !” 


had best be left, till they cool off of themselves. 


«Never! leave me.” lassign no reason that we love, or do not love,—perhaps 


‘because I could not say with the girl in the song — “I love 


But what 
avails it, that I should seek to give a reason, for what admits 
of none ; the heart is wayward, and admits of no control.” 

“ You surely dislike him not?” 

“T love him much, as my cousin only. I loved him, when 
I thought not of the double claim he would have upon my 
affections ; and now that he is soon to make my Christiana 
so happy, I love him as I love my brother. Will that suf- 
fice ?”’ 

“T suppose it must. Hark! heard you not a noise? ’tis 
Francis, I know his step well; and hear! he asks for me. 
One kiss, Eveleen, and I must go to him,” —and the fond 
girl went, and met her lover, and was pressed to his bosom, 
and heard his whispered words of tenderness, and forgot 
that the grave would soon contain the being that, until she 
knew Francis, she had loved better than all the world be. 
side. She,poor broken hearted victim! alone in her cham- 
ber of sickness,—soon to be her chamber of death, —she 
heard the words of greeting, she heard the sounds of that 
voice, that to her ear was “ like the sweet music of a dream,”’ 
and she bowed her head and wept. Oh, bitter are the tears, 


* * * * * 7” * 


“ Kind, good Christiana, what do I not owe you? I think yy love because I know my love loves me.” 


I should have died, if it had not been for your tender watch- 
ings ; and there is one motive yet to live for—I cannot die 
in peate, beneath the weight of a father’s curse. Tell me— 
is there auy hope that he will recant?” 

“Surely, he must ; he cannot be so inhuman as to remain 
always so implacable : he must forgive you.’ 

‘“ Has he ever inquired about me, during my illness?” 

“ Not directly ; but I doubt not, has obtained information 
by means we know not of.” 

« Ah, Christiana, you would delude me with hopes, though 
your own heart knows none; but I will not distress you 
by questions that I know give you pain, that you cannot 
answer them as you wish. Tell me, dearest, of your Fran 
cis; when will he return, and why went he? I remember 
something you told me, but nothing distinctly. I seem to 
lose my memory ; will you bear with my weakness, and 
repeat what you then told me?” 

‘« Assuredly will I, and gladly ; but first, tell me how you 
feel since ygur sleep? I fancy, better, —your eyes look even 
more brilliant than in the days of your health and happi- 
ness.” 


known. She laid her atms upon a little table before her, 
and piliowed her head upon them, and wept long. At length 
she was calm —the agonizing sobs were hushed ; the bosom 
that so lately had heaved with feelings long controlled, was 
still.—Christiana came to tell her cousin of her joys, and she 
found her still leaning upon her arms. She spoke to her, 
but received no answer; “ Eveleen, dear,” said she, “ will 
you not listen tome? Francis has indeed returned, and I 
want to tell you how well he is looking, and—— Nay, Eve- 
leen, this is unkind.” She advanced, and raised the head of 
her young cousin; and the scream that burst from her lips, 
told the sad tale better than words. The heart, that in secret 
jhad borne much, was broken ; the pure spirit of the maiden 
was with its God. 


* * * * * * * 





It was a fine day in the early part of Autumn ;—I love 
the season of Autumn, with its mellowed sunbeams, its gor- 
geously painted foliage, and its clouds of “azure and gold.” 
I love to walk in the forests of my native land, my paths 
strewed with the fallen and falling leaves, at every footstep 
sending up a lesson (if we would but learn it) to the 
heart,-—a lesson and a warning. I love the Autumn — 
who does not? who does not recal the glad days of nutting ? 
Ah, well I remember how no fence or ditch ever proved an 
impediment, when a nut tree was in view, and how, my lit- 
tle pockets filled to carry home to lay up, as the bee lays up 
her winter store, I would sit down, unmindful of the cutting 
northern breeze, to have a feast, and with some great stone, 
which my hand could hardly clasp, break the shell which 
contained the delicious treat. My heart warms at the thought; 
even now I think I might feel a portion of the delight of 
those days, if I might nut in the same woods in which I 
nutted then. I love the Autumn! it comes like a spirit of 
good —and the yellow harvest bows its head to the power, 
and the garners of man are filled: it speaks of decay, and 
the heart is softened, and thoughts, which in the laughing, 
rosy days of summer would find no entrance, are welcomed 
then. It speaks of death, and its words are blessings, for 
they reach the soul ; a lesson to all! for all mustdie. I love 
the Autuinn! for the happiest days of my life were in the 
Autumn ; and as I look back upon the rich ‘scene, it seems 
as if the season made part of the happiness, or increased it. 

’Twas a fine day in early Autumn, that Christiana Mere- 
dith sat at an open window of the stately dwelling of her 
ancestors. Beneath the window was an object that engaged 
her attention ; a little boy of four or five years, was at play 
with an enormous watch-dog. The little urchin, intent upon 
mounting the animal, “to ride horseback like father,” heed- 
ed not the repeated falls he got, in the attempt ; the dog, as 
if enjoying his blunders, stood perfectly still, till the little 
fellow fell, —then frisking and jumping about, showed his 
delight in the sport. 

“ Francis,” said Christiana, “have you not tried long 
enough to ride Bido? Come, love, to me, and I will tell you 
one of those pretty tales you so love to hear.” 

“ Once more, mother, just once more let me try. Come, 
Bido!” He tried once more, and was soon laid upon the 
soft green grass ; and now Bido sprung away from his play- 
mate, who, following him with his eyes, exclaimed, “Oh, 
there comes father! I'll go meet him, and he'll give me a 
ride,” and so did. His father dismounting, placed his little 
son upon the horse, and he rode up to the window, where 
his mother was standing, and she took him in; then his 
father entered and stood beside his wife — 

“ Well, Christiana,” he said, “is not this a gay scene ? — 
It seems like a renewal of my childhood ; I can almost fancy 
I see my father’s carriage winding up the avenue. Tell 
me—dves it not reconcile you to having left your loved 
France ?” ’ 

“T can regret nothing, love, if you are happy ; and now 
that, by the death of Edgar, you are the only remaining 
Meredith —our darling excepted —it is but proper you 
should live in your own country, where your ancestors 
lived. Indeed, such a spot as this may well repay me for 
any regret I might have felt at leaving the land of my birth. 
I am too happy here, to imagine any thing lost by the ex- 
change.” J. T. 








Srraxine Asme.— A diffident lover, going to a town clerk 
to request him to publish the bonds of matrimony, found 
him at work alone in the middle of a ten acre lot and asked 
him to step aside a moment, as he had something particular 


the heart-wrung tears of disappointment, for the first time||for his private ear. 
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DARBY AND THE RAM. 


’Twas one of those days when the sun, in its perpendicu- 
ar altitude, looks at two sides of the hedge at once —a love- 
ly midsummer day—when nature was laughing till her 
sides ached, and mother earth in her gayest mood, was lav- 
ishing her promises and her smiles to her often ungrateful 


children, the lambs were skipping to and fro within their}! 


inclosed pastures, and the cows, with grave and matron| 
aspect, were lolling in thesun, and ruminating their already 
gathered repast—-every thing seemed happy except the 
Shepherd Darby. ‘ 

Poor fellow! a “green and yellow melancholy” had set- 
tled on his manly cheek ; his grief he revealed not, but let 
“concealment, like a worm i’ the bud,” prey upon his spirits ; 
he stalked about the field like a ghost, or leaned upon his 
crook in silent despair. 

Lord Amplefield and Squire Buckthorn were riding past 
to dinner. “I wonder,” said his lordship to the squire, 
‘‘what can be the matter with my shepherd Darby. He 
seems in a galloping consumption, and were I to lose him, I 
would not see his like again for many alengday. He is 
the most honest, steady, careful creature in the world, and 
never told a lie in his life.” | 

“Never told a lie in his life! Good! Why, my lord, do. 
you really believe such nonsense ?”’ 

“Decidedly Ido. I know your opinion is not very favor- 
able as to the moral character of our dependents, yet there) 
are some among them not unworthy of trust.” 

They now advanced nearer, and his lordship held up his 
whip as a signal, and over bounded Darby. “ Well, Darby, | 
that shower we had last night served the pastures.” 

“Tt did, my lord, and the cows will give a larger meal,| 
and require milking earlier this evening through means of | 
it? 

“ Darby, bring over my favorite ram, that this gentleman| 
may see it.” 

“Yes, my lord. Hallo, Sweeper, away for Ballface.” In 
a few minutes the dog hunted the ram up from the flock. 

“That’s a clever turn, my worthy,” said the squire, 
‘« here’s half a crown to drink.” 

“Thanks to your honor,” said Darby, “but the worth of 


} 
| 


that in strong drink will serve me a year, and yet I’ll spend) 


it on drink all in one night.” 
‘«‘ Explain this riddle, Darby.” 
















“Good morrow, Darby.” 

“Good morrow, my lord.” 

“ How are the flocks to-day, Darby ?” 

“ Pretty fair, my lord.” 

“ Darby, I don’t see my favorite ram — where is he?” 
“Oh, my lord, he — he — he —” 
“He what, Darby?” 

“ He was drown-ed — my — my ford!” 

| “Darby, if I did not know your general character for 
\carefulness, I should feel exceedingly annoyed, but I pre- 
sume it was an accident. Send the fat and hide up to the 
castle.” 





“ That won’t do!” murmured Darby, slowly turning away. 
He resolved to try again. 





“Good morrow, Darby.’’ 
‘ “Good morrow, my lord.” 

“ Are the flocks well to-day, Darby?” 

“ Bravely, my lord.” 

“ And my ram, Darby, where is he?” 

“ My lord, he — he —” 

“Ts there any thing wrong? tell me at once.” 

‘He was sto—len, my —Jord.” 

“Stolen! stolen! Isaw him this morning as I was riding 
past! When was he stolen?” 


“That won’t do either,’ exclaimed the poor shepherd, as 
he turned away the secondtime. ‘Cruel, cruel Cauth !” 


Something seemed to whisper to him, “ Try if perhaps the 
truth will do!” Fresh courage animated his desponding 
mind, and wheeling about, he re-commenced the colloquy, 
andon coming tothe usual interrogation, “ Where’s the ram?” 
he dropped on his knees, and exclaimed, “Oh, my lord, I 
had a falling out with my sweetheart, and she would not 
make it up with me unless I made her a present of your 
lordship’s favorite ram. Discharge me, my lord, do with 
me what you please, but I could not bring myself to tell 
your lordship a lie!” 

“That will do!” shouted Darby, springing from his knees, 
and walking up and down with a feeling of honest exulta- 
tion. He shad scarcely time to compose himself when his 
lordship and the squire appeared. Darby, on the usual in- 
terrogation being put, dropped on his knees, and told “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; and in- 
stead of seeing a frown gathering on his lordship’s counte- 
nance, he beheld him turn with a look of triumph towards 














IV. 
And Hope, the sister-twin of Faith, 
Should add new gems to Fancy’s wreath ; 
Hues, gathered from the brows of even, 
Iilume my paths with beams of heaven ; 
Hope’s promise, written in the skies, 
Should ravish my believing eyes ; 
I'd worship all her beauteous train} 
And reason should no doubts maintain. 





- AN ANACREONTIC ODE. 


TO THE AUTUMNAL CRICKETS. 


Sportive insects, chirping gaily, 
Round my sunny pathway, daily, 

All your joys in concert telling, — 
Bliss that crowns your lowly dwelling ; 
Though by nature only guided, 

Ye have wisdom’s course decided. 
Man, though reason’s light possessing, 
Cannot thus partake your blessing ; 
He defers all harmless pleasure, 

For an idle heap of treasure, — 
Anxious cares and fears partaking, 
And for toil true bliss forsaking ; 

Life ye spend in careless joyance, 
Troubled by no vain annoyance. 
Transient is your happy story — 

Of one season is your glory ; 

Yet as life and joys are fleeting, 

Ye those joys are daily greeting ; 
Making every moment merry, 

Happy, while on earth you tarry. 

Ye no grave affliction borrow 

From the presage of the morrow ; 
Though the skies now look appalling, 
Though the leaves around are falling, 
Though the frosts now glitter brightly, 
Still, in sunbeams sporting lightly, — 
All your merry tasks pursuing, 

While the winter storms are brewing, — 
Ye despair not — making gladness, 
While the skies are boding sadness. 
Hence, let man, your ways discerning, 
From your life new precepts learning, 
Spend no precious moment sadly, 
Living every season gladly. 


FOSSIL REMAINS, 


Dr. Bucxtann, in his lectures on this subject, gives a 
description of the most interesting fossil organic remains, 





“Why, sir, when I feel myself merry enough without it, 
where’s the use in taking it? That stream can slake my) 
thirst as well. Yet I’ll not speak for others—many a one} 
there are, who must have strong drink to give them false) 
spirits. On them will J spend it to open their hearts, and 
make them forget their day’s toil.” 

«‘ You are a worthy fellow, and a philosopher,” said Lord 
Amplefield, with a look of triumph, as he and the squire, 
rode off. ‘What say you to my shepherd now?” 

“ A mighty plausible fellow, indeed! Yet proud as you 
are of him, my lord, I bet a score of sheep that before two 
days I’ll make him tell you a barefaced lie, out and out.” 

« Done!” said his lordship. The wager was laid, and the 
squire set out on his L1e-maxKine expedition. 


He soon ascertained the cause of Darby’s melancholy. 
There had been a quarrel between him and the girl of his 
heart, the lovely Cauthleen. Pride prevented a reconciliation, 
though both would have given the world to be in each other’s 
arms. To her the squire bent his steps, succeeded in draw- 
ing out the secret that she loved Darby with a heart and a 
half, and then artfully upbraided her with unkindness in 
neglecting the “worthy young fellow,” who was dying for 
her, contrived toinveigle her, by a series of falsehoods, into 
a plan to get reconciled to Darby, and while in the height of 
his happiness, to coax the ram from him. It succeeded next 
day to admiration —and the laughing girl tripped home, 
leading the animal with a kerchief taken from her snowy 
bosom. 

Darby was now left to solitary reflection. The hour was) 
rapidly approaching when his lordship usually took his 
round, and he would infallibly miss his favorite ram — what 
was to be done? To tell a lie appeared to his honest mind 
the very essence of degradation —to equivocate was mean- 
ness execrable— yet an excuse must be had! A sudden 
thought seized him —he resolved to see how a lie would 
look before he told it; and planting his crook in the field, 
and placing his hat on it, in order to personate himself, he 
retired to a distance, and in the character of his lordship, 
hailed the effigy as follows : 




















the squire, while he exclaimed, 


*¢ An honest man’s the noblest work of God ! ” 


The ladies are informed, in conclusion, that the squire’s 
forfeited sheep were given to Cauthleen as a dower, and in 
taking the hand of her shepherd, she promised never again 
to put his truth and constancy to so severe a trial. 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS.—NO. III, 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 





Original. 





BEING ASKED MY CREED. 
I. 


Ir I could catechize my mind 

To think as Fancy is inclined ; 

To paint the faith [ would believe, 
And that with humble heart receive ; 
I would, from every creed, collect 
The points that bless each godly sect, 
And use their aid to calm my fears, 
And charm this lonely vale of tears. 


ON 


II. 


Faith should descend from heavenly bowers, 
And in my musing tranquil hours, 

To willing reason should relate ~ 

The glories of my future state ; 

Should gild this earth with brighter light, 
And heaven disclose unto my sight ; 

My reason should no truth decide — 

But Faith alone become my guide. 


& Ill. 
Bright Fancy should my mind attend, 
And fairy tints with daylight blend ; 
And as Aurora gilds the morn, 
Should every path of life adorn ; 
All dismal prospects kindly hide, 
Of all things show the brighter side, 
And make each humble weed that grows 
As fair and fragrant as the rose, 


and states that the extinct species of plants and animals 
which formerly occupied our planet, display, even in their 
fragments and relics, the same marks of wisdom and design 
which have been universally recognized in the existing 
species of organized beings. 

After giving some account of the supposed cases of fossil 
|human bones, and establishing the remarkable fact of the 
“total absence of any vestiges of the human species through- 
out the entire series of geological formations,” our author 
|passes to the general history of fossil organic remains : — 

“Tt is marvellous that mankind would have gone on for 
many centuries in ignorance of the fact which is now so 
fully demonstrated, that no small part of the present surface 
jof earth is derived from the remains of animals that consti- 
ltated the population of ancient seas. Many extensive plains 
land massive mountains, form, as it were, the great charnel 

house of preceding generations, in which the petrified exuvie 
of extinct races of animals and vegetables are piled into 
stupendous monuments of the operation of life and death, 
during almost immeasurable periods of past times. ‘ At the 
sight of a spectacle,’ says Cuvier, ‘so imposing, so terrible, 
as that of the wreck of animal life forming almost the en- 
tire soils on which we tread, it is difficult to restrain the 
imagination from hazarding some conjectures as to the cause 
by which such great effects have been produced.’ The deep- 
er we descend into the strata of the earth, the higher do we 
ascend into archzological history of past ages of creation. 
We find successive stages marked by varying forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, and these generally differ more wide- 
ly from existing species as we go further down into the 
receptacles of the wreck of more ancient creations. 

* * * * * * * 

“Besides the more obvious remains of testace and of 
larger animals, minute examination discloses, occasionally, 
prodigious accumulations of microscopic shells, that surprise 
us no less by their abundance than their extreme minate- 
ness ; the mode in which they are sometimes crowded to. 
gether may be estimated from the fact that Soldani collected 
from less than an ounce and a half of stone, found in the 
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’ i ‘ ‘ After a little consideration, Schmitz seeing no better 


hills of Cassina, in Tuscany, 10,464 microscopic chambered 
| a Of several species of these shells, four or|| 
five hundred weigh but a single grain; of one species he| 
calculates that a thousand individuals would scarcely weigh} i 
one grain.” 

Extraordinary as these phenomena must appear, the re- 
cent discoveries of Ehrenburg, made since the publication 
of Dr. Buckland’s work, are still more marvellous and in- 
stractive. This eminent naturalist discovered fossil ani- 
malcules, or infuorial orgamic remains, and not only has he 
discovered their existence by the micruscope, but he has 
found that they form extensive strata of tripoli, poleschiefer, 
[polishing slate,] at Frazebard, in Bohemia—a subsistence | 
supposed to have been formed from sediments of fine volca-| 
nic ashes in quiet waters. These animals belong to the ge-| 
nus Bacillaria, and inhabit siliceous shells, the accumulation | 
of which form the strata of polishing slate. The size of a_/| 
single individual of these animalcules is about 1,228th of a) 
line, the 3400th part of an inch. In the polishing slate from 
Bilin, in which there seems no extraneous matter and no va-| 
cuities, a cubic line contains, in round numbers, 23,000,000 
of these animals, and a cubic inch of the tripoli which con- 
tains them is 270 grains. Hence there are 187,000,000 of} 
these animalcules in a single grain, or the siliceous coat of} 
one of these animals is the 18,000,000th part of a grain, 

Since this strange discovery was made, Mr. Ehrenburg 
has detected the same fossil animals in the semi-opal, which 
is found along with the polishing slate in the tertiary strata 
of Bilin, in the chalk flints and even in the semi-opal or no- 
ble opal of the porphyritic rocks. What a singular applica- 
tion does this fact exhibit of the remains of the ancient world ?/ 
While our habitations are sometimes built of the solid ag-) 
gregate of millions of microscopic shells ; while, as we have) 
seen, our apartments are heated and lighted with the wreck 
of mighty forests that covered the primeval valleys, the) 
chaplet of beauty shines with the very sepulchres in which 
millions of animals are entombed! Thus has death become! 
the handmaid and the ornament of life. Would that it were) 
also its instructor and guide. 








SCHMITZ, THE ENGRAVER. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Professor Krahe, superintendent of the Gallery of Paint- 
ings in the city of Dusseldorf on the Rhine, was seated — 
morning in his study, when a servant informed him that a! 
young man wished to see him. | 

“ Show him hither,” said the Professor. | 

Accordingly, in a few minutes a lad of seventeen or, 
eighteen years of age was introduced by the servant into! 
the study. Seeing the dress of his visitor to be that of a| 
baker, the Professor imagined him to have brought a bread| 
bill, and was about to refer the matter to his lady, when| 
something striking in the youth’s countenance and manner! 
made him hesitate until the business was announced.—| 
When apparently about to speak, however, the lad hesitated, | 
and cast his eyes on the ground. 

« What is it you want with me, my lad?” said Krahe in 
a kind tone. | 

“TI have a book, sir,” replied the youth, drawing one at) 
the same time from his breast, “‘ which I wish you to look at,| 
and to—to buy, if it should please you.” 

The Professor took the proffered book into his hands, and 
found it to be an illuminated prayer book, or one ornament-| 
ed, according to the ancient fashion, with a number of color-| 
ed figures and engravings. The skill of the examiner told| 
him at once that the book was a copy of an edition which) 
the Elector Clement Augustus of Cologne had ordered to be 
thrown off, and which had become very scarce and valuable. 
But there was more in the work before him than the Profes- 
sor imagined. 

“Where did you procure this, my lad?” said he to the 
young baker. 

“Tt is a copy from one which was borrowed,” said the 
youth looking down. 

“ Not an original!” said the Professor, turning over the 
leaves again ; “and by whom was this copy executed ?” 

The youth blushed modestly as he replied, 

“ By myself.” 

Krahe gazed on the lad with surprise, and then turning 
to the bookcase, took down an original volume of the Elec-| 











tor’s edition, with which he compared the copy brought by| assuring him that he would have abundant leisure time to|/distant manner. 
the baker’s boy. The difference was scarcely distinguishable. | 


|| This gentleman was blessed with abundant wealth, much of 


|| restored to health, he was pennyless, and his pride, or bash-| 












“Young man,” exclaimed the Professor, “why do you 


|pursue the trade which your dress betokens, when you are 


so well fitted to succeed in a much higher one?” 

The youth replied that it was his perpetual, his dearest | 
wish; but that his father having a numerous family, could 
not afford the expense of a suitable instruction. “I knew 
your love of the art, and this emboldened me to make an 
application to you, in the hope that you might purchase the 
copy, and honor me with your counsel and assistance.” 

The modesty and cultivation apparent in the voung ba- 
ker’s manner, charmed the superintendent of paintings, and 
confirmed the impression made by the beautiful prayer book. 

“ Call on me to-morrow without fail,” said the Professor 
emphatically, grasping the youth’s hand and shaking it 
warmly, as he led him to the door. 

Early next morning, M. Krahe was on his way to the 
house of a friend who resided some miles from Dusseldorf. 


| 





which he generously expended in an enlightened patronage 
of the fine arts and their cultivators. Krahe knew this well, 
and told him the story of the baker’s lad, showing him at 
ise same time the illuminated prayer book. The gentleman 
was astonished and delighted with the style of the engrav- 
ing. 

“‘ What can I do to assist this wonderful boy ?” 

This was the question the Professor wished and anticipa- 
ted. 

“ Lend him two hundred crowns to continue his studies, 
and I have no doubt he will become one of the most distin- 
guished engravers of the day. And I myself will be his 
security for the repayment.” 

‘“‘He shall have three hundred crowns,” said the gentle- 


| 


| 


jmade in his personal appearance. 


cena open to him, followed the soldier’s advice, and enlist- 
‘ed for four years in the Swiss guard. 

The captain who enlisted him, was struck with his appear- 
jance, and inquired into his story. This was the unexpect- 
ed means of good news to the new soldier; for the captain 
‘shortly after took him to M. Willes, and innninced him to 
‘that eminent artist. The consequence was that every mo. 
ment of leisure time which the service would permit, was 
‘spent by Schmitz in pursuing the art of engraving under 
M. Willes, who appreciated his talents, and was extremely 
kind to him.—Thus did the four years of soldiership pass 


jagreeably away—and when they were ended, the young 
man continued two years longer to study his art. He then 


returned to Dusseldorf, loaded with the most honorable at- 
testations of his skill, industry, and probity. 
Professor Krahe received his protegé with open arms, 


jbeing equally delighted with his mental and scientific pro- 


gress, as with the improvement which a military life had 
M. Krahe himself was 
the first to secure the professional services of Schmitz, en. 
gaging him to work in the cabinet. Every successive day 
his conduct endeared him more to the Professor, who ac- 
quired for him a father’s affection. 

Two years passed away in this manner, after Schmitz’s 
return to Dusseldorf, when, one day he was invited by the 
Professor to an entertainment to meet a party of friends. 
Schmitz presented himself at the appointed hour at M. 
Krahe’s, and found many persons assembled whom he knew, 
and whose friendship he had gained. — Seating himself by 
one of these, Schmitz began to converse with him. After 
a little discourse, the gentleman cast his eyes to the top of 





man, “ and I will have no security.” 

Pleased with his success, the Professor returned to Dus- 
seldorf. 

Young Schmitz, as the baker’s lad was named, could have 
fallen at the feet of M. Krahe, when the latter produced the 
means of liberating him from the oven, and of pursuing his 
favorite studies. Under the Professor’s auspices, Schmitz 
was soon prosecuting the science of geometry and drawing, 
besides storing his mind with other elements of a liberal ed- 
ucation. 7 

For two years he continued his studies assiduously in 
Dusseldorf, and made such rapid progress that Professor 
Krahe saw the place could afford his protegé no further 
instruction, and advised him to proceed to Paris. Schmitz 
of course followed his benefactor’s advice. With a letter of 
introduction to M. Willes, a celebrated engraver in the French | 
metropolis, and the remainder of his well economized store 
of money, he took his leave for the time of Dusseldorf, leav- 
ing his heart behind him, without knowing whether or not tt 
would be taken care of till his return. More of this, how-| 
ever, hereafter. 

Schmitz, now a fine looking young man of twenty, accom- 
plished his journey to Paris in safety; but so anxious had| 
he been to live frugally by the way, that he had done his| 
constitution injury, and he fell ill immediately on his arrival. 
He got himself conveyed to a monastery, where every atten-| 
tion was paid to him. Incidental expenses, however, during} 
his long continued illness, swallowed up the whole of the 
money upon which he depended for the commencement of} 
his studies. When he did at last issue from the monastery, | 





fulness, or perhaps a mixture of both, forbade his making 
an application to M. Willes in the character of an indigent 
beggar. Poor Schmitz now wandered about the streets, mu- 
sing on the unfortunate condition to which he was reduced, 
and ignorant in what direction to turn for his daily bread. 
Accident determined his course. One day he was met by 
two soldiers of the Swiss guard, one of whom gazed atten- 
tively at him, and exclaimed, 

“Friend, are you not a German ?” 

“Tam.” 

“What quarter do you come from?” 

“From the neighborhood of Dusseldorf,” was Schmitz’s 





reply. 


“You are my countryman,” said the soldier joyfully, and| 
then inquired into his condition. Schmitz told what had) 
befallen him, and that as he could not think of being trou-| 
blesome to or dependent upon any one, he was in want of a 
livelihood. 

The soldier advised him strongly to enlist in the guards, 


| prosecute any studies he liked. 


the room, and whispered to the young engraver, 

“‘ How pale the Professor’s daughter looks! One would 
have thought Henrietta would have mustered a better color 
for such an occasion as this.” 

Had the speaker at the moment turned his eyes upon the 
party he addressed, he would have seen a face in an instant 
grow much paler than that which caused his remark. His 
words indeed had excited an extraordinary emotion in the 
heart of Schmitz. As soon as it subsided a little, the latter 
asked his friend whom he alluded to as distinguishing this 
occasion from others. 

“ What,”’ said the other, “do you not know that the stran- 
ger who is now at Henrietta’s right hand, has been for some 
years affianced to her, and he has come from his home, at a — 
distance, to arrange the marriage? But, Schmitz! Good 
heavens! are you ill?” 

“Yes,” muttered the artist, in a choked voice; then con- 
straining himself into something like outward composure, he 
whispered, “ Assist me, for mercy’s sake, to retire without 
observation ! I am very ill!” 

His friend took him by the arm, and they succeeded in 
leaving the room without notice. When they reached 
Schmitz’s residence, the latter begged his companion to re- 
turn to the company, and to mention nothing further, if his 
(Schmitz’s) absence should be observed, than that he felt a 
little unwell. 

The gentleman, though suspicious that something lay 
under the matter, promised to act as the artist implored him 
to do. 

Schmitz was left alone in his wretchedness, — for very 
wretched he was. He had long loved the daughter of his 
benefactor® with a passion of which he scarcely knew the 
force. Though he had never dared to hope for success, and 
had always regarded her as far above him in every respect ; 
yet the knowledge that she was to be united to another, 
came like a dreadful awakening from adream. His eyes 
on this night closed not in sleep ;—and when he appeared in 
the Professor’s cabinet in the morning, dejection was too 
deeply written on his countenance to aa that gentleman’s 
notice. 

“ By the bye,” said M. Krahe kindly, “ you were unwell 
last night, we were told, Schmitz. I fear you are really 
very ill.” 

The poor artist burst into tears. Startled and vexed at 
his condition, the Professor inquired narrowly into the cause, 
and at last the young man confessed the truth. 

“Have you ever intimated to my daughter the state of 
your affections ?” said the Professor, after a pause, in which 
anxiety and sympathy were depicted on his features. 

“Never,” said Schmitz, with energy; “not in the most 
Could I have dared, humble as I am, to 
have spoken of love to the daughter of my patron and ben- 
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efactor? I was contented to see her; but that satisfaction,” 
continued he, with a sigh, “I will not long have now !” 
The benevolent Professor tried to soothe and comfort the 
youth ; assured him of his affection—that he loved him as 
his own child —but counselled him to subdue his passion, 
as it would soon be wrong, criminal, to indulge it. Schmitz 
promised and strove to obey him. But the struggle was too 
much for his constitution. He fell ill, and the illness was 


engraver, and had assigned to him a fixed salary of six 
hundred florins. 

“Now,” said Schmitz when he had told his tale to his 
mistress and her father, “now am I more worthy, or at least 
more the equal, of my Henrietta.” 

Few who know any thing of the history of continental en- 
graving, are ignorant of the great merits in this art, of the 
hero of this little story. The circumstances related here are 
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tale, that the prince had put his services in requisition as an| 


destined to be a long one. When it first attacked him, as it 
was impossible to conceal from Henrietta the bodily state of 
one who had long been her friend and companion, Professor 
Krahe thought it best to tell her the whole truth at once, de- 
termining, if he found her now averse to fulfil the engage- 
ment which had been entered into when she was very young, 
and before Schmitz’s return to Dusseldorf, that he would 
take some means to break off the proposed match. But 
Henrietta heard the intelligence of the young artist’s pas- 
sion merely with a sigh, and rose and left her father’s pres- 
ence. Her father did not know exactly what to think of 
the symptom.— When he saw her again, however, he thought 
he could see that she had been weeping. He then endeavor- 
ed to discover the state of her mind; but she put a stop to 
it by saying firmly, “ Father, Iam betrothed ; Schmitz,” she 
continued with a sigh, “has my pity, but duty and honor —” 
She left the Professor to conclude the sentence himself. 

Love is not so harsh to his votaries, as he is sometimes 
said to be. Henrietta’s betrothed returned to his parents, 
and in his letters written afterwards to his mistress, he let 
some hints escape him that his parents now started some 
objection to the match. Henrietta was eagle-eyed. In an 
answer returned by next post, she gave her lover perfect 
liberty to follow his own inclinations, renouncing every 
claim resulting from his promise. The result was, that the 
gentleman accepted of the permission she gave him. No 
woman likes the semblance of desertion; but we will not 
say whether Henrietta felt glad or otherwise on this occasion. 
Suffice it to say, that on the day on which her late lover’s 
letter came, she entered her father’s study just when twi- 
light was setting in. 

“Well, my girl,” said the Professor, kissing her fondly 
when she came in, “I have been idling for half an hour, 
musing upon poor Schmitz. But I must have candles and 
to my writing.” 

So saying he stretched his hand to the bell; but Henrietta 
caught it, exclaiming, 

“Oh, no, dear father! it is too early for candles! You 
study too much, and I wish to speak to you.” 

“Well, my love, won’t we be still the better for lights?” 

“No, no,’”’ said she, sitting down by his side. After a 
pause she began, “ Father, I know you love Schmitz.” 

“T do,” said the Professor, “and would to heaven you 
could, and did love him too, Henrietta!” 

The young lady let her head fall on her father’s shoulder, 
as she replied, “I can—and do, papa! Every obstacle is 
removed, and Henrietta will be his, if she can promote his 
felicity !”’ 

The Professor read the letter which his daughter gave to 
him, and kissed her again withdelight. It was not long ere 
the joyful father was by the side of the slowly recovering 
Schmitz, and informed him of the change which had occurred. 
The good news was like to have proved as fatal as his de- 
spair. But he recovered from his emotion, and ere long 
was led by his benefactor to the presence of Henrietta one 
evening, whose company cheered and restored the artist to 
something like a state of being. 

But on the morning following this meeting, what was the 
surprise of Henrietta and her father to learn that Schmitz 
had left the town by daylight in a carriage with both horses, 
taking with him all his plates and drawings! Poor Henri- 
etta was thunderstruck —was miserable! She had now 
surrendered her whole heart to the artist —but he wasa 
maniac! What else could be the meaning of his conduct? 
The Professor himself was in terror for the reason of his 
friend. Meantime, day after day passed, and no letter or 
intelligence of any kind had arrived to quiet the dreadful 
anxiety under which they labored. On the ninth day, how- 
ever, while Henrietta sat gazing from the window in the di- 
rection in which he had departed, a carriage drove up to the 
Professor’s door, and Schmitz sprang out. In a few mo- 
ments Henrietta was in his arms, and he had not only quiet- 
ed her fears, but replaced them with the deepest joy. He 
had gone to Munich, and thrown himself at the feet of the 
Elector Palatine — had told his history — shown his work 
and certificates, and had moved the Elector so much by his 


in strict accordance with the truth. 





A MOTHER'S LOVE. 





Original. 





BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 


co ‘There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 


Art midnight, when the earth was stilled, 
Nor mighty winds the forests stirred, 

A voice of wo the night air filled, 
And sounds of mournful grief were heard. 


In bitter anguish, deep and sad, 
A weeping group stood up alone, 

And each pale brow with grief was clad, — 
To each the spirit’s wo was known. 


Why round that couch had gathered then 
That stricken band, with stifled breath ? 

Had fate cut down the brave of men? — 
Say — grappled there the hand of death ? 


Yes! Death was there ! — but not the brave 
Bowed down beneath his iron sway ; 

The young, the good, was for the grave, 
Just when life’s morn burst into day ! 


Upon that couch a mother lies ; 
A mother !—ay! an hour ago 
Nor had she felt those sacred ties 
Which once but formed, no end shall know ! 


The purest thing in all the earth, — 

An infant’s soul— had waked to light ; 
But wo for her who gave it birth ! 

Her sun must set ere yet ’tis night. 


Her dark eye flashed e’en now with fire, 
Which burns save when consumes too fast 
Life’s latent spark ; nor harp, nor lyre 
Could calm that gaze ! — the one —the last! 


The hectic flush upon that cheek, 
Like morning star grew pale and dim ; 

She knew her end ! — but could she speak ? — 
Ch! could she say farewell to him ? 


It must be so: in grief he bowed 
To catch each holy, dying word ; 
The last fond kiss was pressed, and loud 
He wept — for love’s deep founts were stirred ! 


*¢ My husband ! fare thee well !— my breath 

Grows stifled, short and faint ; 

Come, dearest, near! I sleep in death, 
To wake in heaven a saint ! 

Tis not for earth alone, we live, — 
There is a home above ! 

To God and heaven each moment give, 
For heaven is perfect love! P 


“ Now bring me here my babe,”’ she said, 
*¢ Oh, haste ! — my firstborn child ! — 
Quick! ere its mother meets the dead, 
Or pain hath made me wild! 
My spirit now is calm and free, — 
. Oh, bring my orphan boy ! 
If on his soul my blessing be, 
I die with peaceful joy!” 


Her babe was brought: she quickly grasped 
The idol of her love, 

And close upon her bosom clasped, 
She raised her eyes above ;— 

*¢ Thou orphan’s God ! oh, hear my plea, 

With life’s last accents given ! — 

Guide thou my boy o’er time’s dark sea, 
And let us meet in heaven !”’ 


Her pale lips closed : her eyelids fell’: 
Her hand grew palsied by her side ; 

The clammy brow but told too well, 
All, save a mother’s loye, had died ! 


Boston, October, 1838. 


Siege of Valencia. 



























































“YT WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.” 





Original. 





Wuo would live alway in this world of ehange and disap- 
pointment, where wave after wave of trouble and affliction 
break over the soul ; where friends are snatched away by the 
rude hand of death, and ere the sound of the earth falling 
upon the coffin has died away, another and yet another is 
taken, and we are leftalone. None would wish to die, when 
every thing around tends to render us happy, when the ties 
that bind us here are yet unbroken, when our young hearts 
are still glowing with the warm impulse of youth, untarnish- 
ed and unchilled by the lapse of time; when our fond af- 
fections are radiant with hope, and life is still brilliant with 
the flower of existence. But oh! why do we cling to earth, 
when the warm blood that once danced so joyously through 
our veins, imparting life and activity to every motion, has 
become frozen ; when our care-worn and channelled brows 
but too plainly mark the flight of time ; when the rude frost 
of our decline has stolen each flower of beauty, and our 
grey heads have blossomed for the tomb? Why do we still 
dread the coming of death, and say we are not ready? 
True, Spring may come again to loose the earth from the icy 
chains in which it has laid for many, many months: the 
beautiful flowers may spring up when the earth has awaken- 
ed from its deep sleep, the green leaves may thrill to the 
music of the birds, the fountains may gush forth from their 
chains, and the young streams leap to their own murmurings. 
But not like unto this is age. Death is the only restorer, and 
who would not hail it as the high boon from Him who creat- 
ed all things! Who can ask to 


“__ ___. Live alway away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode.” 


What if surrounded by all the pleasures this world can af- 
ford ; what if friends smile fondly upon us ; what if gently 
wafted along, by the breeze of fortune ; what if happiness is 
showered, like the genial rays of the sun, continually upon 
us. Yet there is something pleasant in the thought of dying, 


for 
“ Death holds the bright and golden key, 


Which opes the door of endless life, 
From earth’s dark prison sets us free, 
This scene of passion, pain and strife.” 
Although it may be hard to part from all we love below; al- 
though it may be painful to see our friends weeping around 
the bed of death; to hear the last ‘‘ farewell,” uttered in ac- 
cents of heart-rending grief ; to feel the kiss of affection, upon 
the cold forehead ; yet our grief is assuaged, when we think, 
that we part from them but for a few days, that soon, yery 
soon, the shaft of death will be hurled at them, their gar- 
ments become the winding sheet, their resting place the 
silent tomb, “where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest,” their bodies return to the dust from 
which they came, and the wind, whistling through the long 
grass which runs over them, shall sing their funeral dirge. 
But where will be the soul, that immortal part, which must 
live forever—even when the sun, which now rolls in all its 
resplendent glory, shall have sunk into oblivion, the moon 
have been turned into blood, the stars have passed away, the 
heavens and earth have rolled away as a scroll ? Whefe 
but in that celestial region, 
*¢ Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet, 


While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord, is the life of the soul.” 


ANNA. 


MY GRANDFATHER. 





Original. 





Our vocabulary contains not another name, to me sqen- 
deared, so hallowed by sweet and pleasant memories, as that 
of Grandfather. Even at this distance of time, amidst the 
leares and excitements of manhood, can I well remember 
the cheerful interest with which Mine watched my move. 
ments, when, astride of his ivory headed cane, with mimic 
' sword, I attacked the chevalier whose fine proportions and 
prancing steed adorned our massive stove, —the solicitude, 
the almost feminine gentleness he manifested, in pillowing 
upon his aged breast, my little head, when first it felt the 
throbs of a fevered brain. 
| Well too can I remember how that aged breast would 
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heave — how the big tears would trickle down his wrinkled 
face, when, freed from the frown of the pedagogue, I wou!d 
read to him the historian’s account of the sufferings, the 
toils, the glorious achievements, of himself and his once 
youthful compatriots. These remembrances are dear to 
myself, for none else can recal with them the emotions 
which hallow their birth. To thee, gentle reader, they may 
appear puerile and insipid; yet they may answer as an 


apology for obtruding upon thy notice, an extract from the} 
private journal of that most exemplary old gentleman, and_ 


the manner of its coming into my possession. 


After an absence of sume months, I had returned to my| 


paternal home; and as was my wont when there, was 
closing the afternoon in the society of my grandfather. It 
was about the middle of October; the last rays of whose 
mellow sun, imparted to the sere and reddening leaves of the 
oak and the chesnut, a glow of indescribable richness and 
beauty —to the clouds a gorgeousness beyond the painter’s 
art. The silence in which we had for some time contem- 
plated the scene, was at length broken by my parent. 

“My boy,” said he, “I have been thinking of the strange 
affinities we discover between man and the universe which 
surrounds him. How loth are we all, even he whose faith 
is strongest in the reality of a bright and endless futurity, to 
bid adieu forever to the beautiful scenes of this earth! How 
do we shudder at the thought of leaving it without an impress, 
a trace, to tell that we have been! So is it with the sun: 


he lingers in his descent, he withdraws his beams from the! 
valley, yet permits them to sport for atime upon the hill 


top; and when at last he sinks beneath the waves, they 
dwell in beauty amid the clouds, proclaiming him as their 
source. Look, too, at the trees!—vitality has ebbed from 


their boughs, yet the leaves hang upon them to tell of their) 
past life and vigor; ay, and will hang, until the rigid 


blasts from the north shall tear them away. And this glad- 
some weather, this Indian summer! what is it, but a return 
of the bland airs of the sunny south, before whom the her-| 
alds of those blasts have retired, permitting them to revisit! 
the regions which their genial presence so lately made to! 
teem with verdure, beauty and abundance? 

Here I ventured to express a hope that it might be long) 
before he should live but in the impressions he had created ; | 
adding, in them he must long live, as his whole life had. 
been a practical moral lesson. 

“ No, no,” replied he, with evident emotion, “ like poor, 
old Gower, I feel ‘my bluid graw unco cauld.’ The clods! 
of the valley must soon rattle upon my coffin, and I shall be 
known on earth no more. Yes, I must soon go, but look 
not so gloomy — I am old and exhausted, and will pass from| 
life as though death were but a peaceful slumber; and 
when I have gone, you shall feel that I am still with you, 
young, vigorous, able to counsel and cheer you on. 

‘‘ There upon the table lies a journal of my observations, | 
my thoughts and my actions, during the most active period 
of my life. It was commenced as a matter of amusement ; 
I found it useful and continued it. It can serve me no more ;| 
therefore you may take it and read it. If in those hours of 
gloom and despondency, of which, in common with your) 
kind, you must experience many, it shall soothe or cheer you, 
my present wish will be gratified. If its councils aid you in, 
your moments of doubt, it will show you that man’s desire 
to live after the grave has closed over him, was not given. 
without a purpose.”’ | 

Kind old man! his words, were the words of a prophet. 
He is gone, and now when his body is as the “clods of the, 
valley,” Ican wound no feeling by laying before you the. 
following 





EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF MY GRANDFATHER. 


| 
“« June 23, 1798. — Among the most unamiable features of 


culiar reasoning of the gossip, made to prove a strong case of 
decided intention, of which the culprit is the only one igno- 
rant. The least familiarity is considered as amounting to a 
declaration of affection; and not a few poor wights have 
probably found themselves nearly in the situation of the un- 
fortunate Mr. Brown, in the tale of ‘My Wife’s Mother,’ — 
who having incautiously ventured to sing at a second visit 
to a young lady, a duet, containing the words, ‘bless,’ 
‘part,’ ‘grove,’ &c., with their invariable rhymes, was 
asked by the anxious mama into the next room, that she 
might demand his intentions. Does a gentleman pay a lady 
any more civilities than the merest courtesies of life demand, 
= is numbered among her admirers. — Does he seck to pass 
in the company of an agreeable female, an idle hour, which 
might be infinitely worse spent, it is whispered that his atten- 
tions are becoming very particular. — Above all, does he 
seem to prefer her society to that of the mass of his acquaint- 
ance?—rumor winks facetiously, shakes her wise head, 
and gently insinuates that if things are not near to a con- 
clusion, they certainly ought to be. Thus young persons 
are constantly subject to what many find a distressing an- 
noyance. Their private conduct is made the object of pub- 
lic observation and comment, while their feelings, and even 
their characters, are at the mercy of all the tattling gossips, 
who have no business of their own, or can have it to pry 
into that of their neighbors. In this way that frank social 
intercourse, which ought to exist between the youth of the 
two sexes is entirely prevented ; and all communication is 
considered as having reference in the end, to what is the 
great subject of female thought, and conversation, and would 
|| appear indeed to be the great ultimatum of human existence — 
|| matrimony. 
*‘ The ruder portion of creation is thus deprived, in a great 
measure, of the softening influence of the gentler ; and she 
who might and ought to be the chief instrument in the work 
jof what may be called individual civilization, is too often 
converted into a mere walking, dressing, singing, piano-play- 
ing, and dancing apparatus for husband catching.” 


















| 


K. 


THE BAPTISM. 





Original. 





Tue deep tones of the pastor’s words of exhortation died 
away. An unbroken silence —a silence that might be felt, 
seemed to come like a visible presence over the vast congre- 
gation ; and the low sob, the unconscious sigh, the unbidden 
tear and the suppressed breath, told in language less equivo- 
cal than words, of the awakened conscience, the heart-felt 
repentance, and the sincere resolution. An involuntary and 
scarcely audible murmur stirred the dense crowd, as a form 
of youthful loveliness floated up the aisle. 

With a pale cheek and a quivering lip, she stood before 
the consecrated altar; but the subdued glance of the flash- 
ing eye from beneath its snowy lid and silken fringe, and the 
humility which sat enthroned on that once haughty brow, 
breathed of the sweet and holy influences of that religion 
with which she was now to identify herself, her interests and | 
her hopes of a blissful immortality. 

Nineteen summers had not yet shed their blossoms on her 
pathway, and her life had hitherto passed on like a protracted 
gala-day. 

She had trod the halls of mirth —she had quaffed glitter- 
ing draughts from pleasure’s intoxicating fountain — she 
had revelled amid the luxuries of wealth, and had basked in 
the very sunlight of existence ; but from all these, her high 
heart turned away restless and unsatisfied. 

For her science had opened its pearly treasures and un- 








































years and nations, now remembered only in the chronicles of 
ages departed ; but all these failed to satisfy the longings of 
the immortal mind —the heavenward aspirings of the soul. 

She had been a worshipper of Nature—she had held com- 
munion with her solitudes, her wilds, her fastnesses, her 
mountains ; she had gazed upon the trembling waters of the 
cataract, and listened to the low murmur of the silvery rivu- 
let. She had yielded herself to her balmy and ministering 
influences, and sought in their deep and serene beauty for 
something upon which her spirit might rest; and she had 
jturned away sick of the “poor even pulses of this world,” 
longing to break the dull fetters of mortality. And now, as 
‘she knelt in conscious humility before that altar on which she 
was to pledge her vows for eternity, she felt that the world 
in all its beauty and loveliness had nothing to offer in com- 
|parison to the wealth of that moment. Her spirit had found 
lits home —a home in the skies. She had drank from those 
“living waters,” and her soul was refreshed and purified. 
She now wandered in the “green pastures of the better land,” 
and with the “balm of Gilead,” and by the “ Physician 
there,” her wounds had been healed, and she bad been 
“ made whole.” 

The very “dews of heaven” seemed to descend upon her 
|brow, as “he who ministered in holy things,” with the beau- 
tiful words of the baptismal service upon his lips, sprinkled 
‘upon her head the consecrated water ; and as she bowed in 
|lowliness, the very presence of the hovering “dove” seemed 
ito overshadow her ; and the “still small voice ” of the Spirit 
whispered, “ Daughter, go in peace, and sin no more.” 
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DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 


NUMBER IV. 


Original. 


A Sabbath in Switzerland — Moral influence of the scenery — Rous- 
seau — Voltaire’s religion — Scenery from various positions. 

Tue first day of this week was the first Sunday that I 
have witnessed in Europe which could lay claim te the sanc- 
jtity of the Sabbath, It was in perfect contrast with the 
same day in Paris. Such is the opposite influence of oppo- 
site religions on a community. The shops were all closed, 
the streets silent, and paced by throngs wending their way 
ito their temples, while the melody of the “church-going 
bells” floated over the lake from side to side. 

© casesssen sian wiles vaenies ibaa And Jura answered 
Back to the joyous Alps, who chime to her aloud.’ 
\It was a lovely day —a sky fit for Paradise, and the air 
‘bland as heaven—a charming Sabbath among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. A temple of religion here is like the 
Holiest of Holies in the ancient temple ; for Switzerland is 
jnature’s own sanctuary, with her mountain pillars and sil- 
very spires of ice aspiring tothe heavens. We heard an ex- 
cellent sermon at the Oratoire, and witnessed afterwards that 











society as it now exists, and as probably it always has exist-||locked its secret caverns. She had exulted in the glory of 
ed, is the spirit of rumor or gossip, which, as founded upon/|intellectual acquirement — she had made her mind a casket, 
an original sin of our nature, is probably ineradicable.||and filled it with the priceless gems of literature — she had 
Common fame is the same now, as it was when described||called philosophy, and for a while the never-dying thirst of 
by the glowing pen of Virgil, and exerts to the full as mis-||the immortal spirit was slaked by its pellucid waters. But 
chievous a power. Its most ordinary prey consists of the||the high and glorious aspirations of her nature were not 
unmarried youth of both sexes, and especially of the male.||destined to wander forever in the dim regions of doubt and 
Starting apparently with the assumption, that whatever any || uncertainty, to which the glimmering light of worldly wisdom 
gentleman may door say, in the society of, or with vellaseneb) would conduct her. 

to any individual of the softer sex, either is, or ought to be,|| The words of song had been breathed in her ear ; poetry 
with a view to an ultimate matrimonial alliance, it sets all|/had spread its riches before her, and her heart had kindled 
its engines at work. Every look is watched ; every word is||over the glowing pages of romance. She had awaked the 
noted ; the slightest action is scanned with the most attentive ||‘ remembrances of the shadowy past” with the historian ; 
care ; thus a mass of ‘facts’ is soon collected, and by the pe-|jand she had drawn aside the veil which hides the vista of 


most beautiful solemnity of the Christian religion, the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper. 

There is an influence shed into the human heart, by the 
noble scenes of this land, which almost constrains the be- 
holder to love and to revere God. Such at least is the en- 
thusiasm for nature, excited by them, that the: transition is 
small from the created to the Creator. There is an admira- 
tion, too apt to be other than tranquil,—an elevation and 
greatness of spirit, felt by the spectator, which compels him, 
at the time, to disdain the meanest of vice, and the petty 
levities of human life, and to aspire toa higher character 
and nobler destiny than usually contents the heart. This in- 
fluence was experienced even by some of the leading con- 
tributors to the eorruption of the French literature. Rousseau 
carried with him to Paris the moral impression of theSe 
scenes ; and though he mingled in the viees of that capital, 
was surrounded with Atheists, and was himself one of the 
Encyclopedists, yet he could not go to the extremes of his 
associates. His admiration of nature, imbibed from these 
mountains, led him to see a religion in her charms and mys- 
teries. His creed was that of natural religion, as is evident 
from his “ Emile.” Christianity he believed to be a repub- 
lication of natural religion ; essentially true, therefore, though 
much perverted ; and in his more lucid moments, his heart 
swelled with enthusiasm for it, while the most eloquent eulo- 
gies on its character dropped from his pen. He was a con- 
stant reader of the Scriptures. A morbidness of mind 
bordering on insanity, and the universal corruption of Chris- 








tianity in Europe, were, perhaps, more the cause of his op- 
position to religion, than the skepticism of his heart. 

Even the patriarch of Ferney, Voltaire himself, was not 
an atheist. A European writer describes him as “sitting 
one fine summer evening in his garden, at Ferney, convers- 
ing with some of his friends upon the brilliancy and beauty 
of the starry firmament above their heads, when he extem- 
porized the following lines : 

¢ Tous ces vastes pays d’azeu et de lumiere, 
Tirés du sein du vide, et farmés'sans matiere, 


Arrondis sans compas, et tournant sans pivot 
Ont 4 piere céuté la deperse d’ un mot.’ ”’ 


« The patriarch,” says this same writer, in relating this 
anecdote, ‘still adhered to his old fancy of a Supreme Intel- 
ligence, and a future state of rewards and punishments. 
reasoned on this subject like a school boy, a bright and lively 
one, to be sure, as he is, but still a mere school-boy.”” Some 
of Madame de Staél’s works, written here, were the first to 
inspire a healthful moral influence into the minds of the 
French, after the Revolution ; and her distinguished father, 


Necker, the financier, flew from the infidelity and terrors of 


that event, to the shores of this Lake, to write his able es- 
says on the importance of correct moral opinions among 
men. Here, too the Reformation rose to its greatest strength, 
and, in its infancy, destroyed the corruptions of religion, as 
the infant Hercules strangled the snakes. 

Before leaving Geneva, we once more walked around its 
ramparts, to survey, from various points of view, the adja- 
cent scenery. On crossing the bridge which connects the 
two parts of the city, we stopped at the “Isle of Rousseau,” 
which is half way between the two shores of the Rhone, at 
its junction with the Lake. Poor Rousseau! after being 
driven by people and rulers from every canton in the repub- 
lic, his writings burnt publicly in the streets of Geneva, and, 
denied a resting-place for his foot in France, finding an 
asylum only in the British Isles, has at last had a noble 
bronze statue erected to him, on this beautiful little spot, by 
the citizens of Geneva. The statue is in a sitting posture, 
surrounded with books and writing implements, and is said 
to be an excellent likeness. The island is a fine point of 
view for the neighboring scenery; to the west, the Rhone 
flows from the Lake, and pursues its course towards the 
distant Mediterranean ; to the east, extends the Lake until 
lost from the sight, bordered by luxuriant landscapes, and in 
the back-ground stretches the Jura. 

The view from the elevated promenade, above the Botan- 
ical garden, is delightful; it commands a prospect which 
stretches to the south-west as far as the mountains, with the 
Rhone winding its way among them. Pursuing the same 
walk, around to the north-east, near the Observatory, you 
have the prospects of that section of the vicinity, including 
the Grand and Petite Salére, the Arne, with a portion of Savoy, 
Lord Byron’s former residence. The Alps on one side, and 
the Jura on the other, bound the picture. The vilias sprin- 
kled over this scene —the masses of foliage —the snowy sum- 
mits of the mountains—the Lake, with its peculiarly fine 
color, ever changing from green to blue, and blue to green, 
as the clouds above it change —the skiffs with their singular 
sails—all render it a picture which no pen or pencil can 


portray. Ss. 


Pimento or Atuspice.—This elegant production grows 
spontaneously, but in more abundance in hilly situations 
near the sea, forming extensive groves of most delicious fra- 
grance. It is purely the child of nature, and mocks every 
attempt to improve its qualities. A pimento walk is pro- 
cured by no other labor than appropriating a piece of wood. 
land in the neighborhood of a plantation already existing, 
or in a country where the scattered trees are found im a na- 
tive state, the woods of which being fallen, the trees are 
suffered to remain on the ground till they become rotten and 
perish. In the course of twelve months after the first sea- 
son, abundance of young trees will be found growing vigor- 
ously in all parts of the land. There is not in the vegetable 
world a more beautiful production than young pimento. The 
trunk is smooth and glossy, free from bark, and 15 to 20 
feet high ; its leaves are ofa dark green, like those of a bay 
tree, and form a beautiful contrast to its white exuberant 
flowers, and the leaves are equally exuberant with the fruit. 
As to its preparation for sale, the berries are always gather- 
ed green ; for the admission of ripened fruit would consid- 
erably diminish the value of the commodity. They are 
gathered by the hand, spread on a terrace and exposed to the 
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eum till they become of a reddish brown, and when dry, are 
sent to market. A single tree has been known to yield one 
hundred weight of dried spice, or 150 pounds of raw fruit ; 
but as good crops are only contingent, the value of the com- 
|modity is not so alluring as others, so that many planta- 
sions of pimento are now exchanged for sugar in the West 
{ndies. 


Eeyrtian Mummires.—Mr. Buckingham gives it as his 
opinion that there are not less than one hundred millions of 
mummies entombed in Egypt, and he describes three singu- 
lar uses that are made of them. 

For fuel.—The peasantry of Egypt procure them, break 
them in pieces, and use them for fuel—and as they have 
‘little or no wood, those dead human bodies serve them in its 
stead. The resinous matter and spices which were used in 
embalming them render them quite inflammable, and the 
odor which is given out at the period of burning, is said to 
be quite delightful. 

For medical purposes. —In most of the bodies there is found 
solid portions of the bitumen or resinous drug which was 
used in embalming. This is taken out of the bodies and 
sold in large quantities to merchants at Cairo, and from 
thence it is sent to Portugal, Italy, France, and England even, 
where it is pulverized by the apothecaries, done up in small 
papers, and sold as a most excellent drug to cure inward 
bruises. And for this purpose hundreds of pounds of this 
stuff is eaten every year, taken from the inside of Egyptian 
mummies. 

The other use made of them is for painting. A celebrated 
painter in England informed Mr. Buckingham that the 
backbone of the Egyptian mummy, when it is ground suffi- 
ciently fine, made the most excellent brown color of any 
material known. 





Tue famous steam ship of war /e Veloce, of 320 horse- 
power, built at Rochefort, with masts formed on a new plan, 
invented and executed by M. Bechamiel, captain of a frig- 
ate, has just been ordered to Eu, by the King, that he may 
have an opportunity to witness the maneuvres of this su- 
perb vessel. The service rendered by this invention to the 
navy is immense, when one takes into consideration the 
promptitude which is obtained by a vessel which may be 
propelled by the wind and by steam, and when we compute 
the saving whicli is made in the expense of fuel. This ves- 
sel burns a ton of coal per hour, and in an hour at the far- 
thest, the machinery can be taken away, and the masts so 
arranged, that the vessel can be put under weigh, like a com- 
mon ship of war. We are indebted to M. Bechamiel for a 
regulating machine, which in 1831, obtained for its inventor 
the place of Captain of a corvette.—French paper. 


Perriractions. — Remarkable instances of this transfor- 
mation have been found in different parts of the world, not 
only of vegetable but even of animal substances. When 
the foundations of the city of Quebec, in Canada, were dug| 
up, a petrified savage was found among the last beds to} 
which they proceeded. Although there was no idea of the| 
time at which this man had been buried under the ruins, it 
is, however, true that his quiver and arrows were still pre- 
served. In digging a lead mine in Derbyshire in 1744, a 
human skeleton was found among stag’s horns. It is im- 
possible to say how long this carcass might have laid there. 
In 1695, the entire petrified skeleton of a crocodile was found 
in the mines of that country. 











Tue onp Snake. — The Courier Francais informs us that! 
the African Boa, kept in the Champs Elysees at Paris, has 
laid thirty-two eggs, from which a brood of young have been 
since hatched. Some of them were strapping little urchins 
of a dozen feet in length, and considerably more than a foot 
in circumference. These forward little pests burst the shell| 
tout a coup, and went to wriggling and capering about their| 
mother with great liveliness. The others yet remain inside 
the eggs, occasionally peeping out, and darting forth their 
tongues with all the petty playfulness of snaky innocence. 
It is expected they will be able to munch young sparrows in| 
a week or two. This brood of young serpents appears to be 
the first incubation of reptiles of this magnitude that has 
taken place in Europe. — Bost. Cour. 
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Dr. Lanpner anp tHe Steamers.—It will be recollected 
by some, that while the steamers which are now on, the lines 
between New York and England were in preparation, Dr. 
Lardner pronounced the navigation of the Atlantic by steam 
impracticable, and was censequently ridiculed when the 
steamers made their successful trips. It seems, however, 
by the following extract from a London paper, that the 
Doctor has not yet entirely given up the pointy but is disposed 
to wait the result of the experiment, as developed by that 
sure criterion, the effect on the pockets of the capitalists. 

“ On Thursday se’nnight, in the mechanical section of the 
British Association, Mr. Lardner came forward and spoke at 
considerable length on the subject of steam navigation. He 
ackpowledged that he had been in error as to the mode of 
navigating the Atlantic by steam ; but seemed to think that 
the present system could not be profitably carried on. If, 
however, two or three years hence, he could find that it 
could be carried on with satisfaction tv the capitalist and ail 
concerned, he would most willingly come forward and ac- 
knowledge that he had been entirely wrong.” 

In the meantime, others are more confident of the success 
and improvement of the plan of crossing the ocean by 
steam. A Mr. McCall, of Wexford, Ireland, has addressed 
a letter to the Postmaster General of Great Britain, suggest- 
ing a plan for the transmission of the mail to every part of 
[reland, in fifteen hours, and to America in seven days. 





Sounp Pouicy.— The following paragraph has been circu- 
lating through the newspapers for several months. If true, 
the Haytiens have been imitating the example of our neigh- 
bors in Maine, only, as the institutions of our country do 
not admit of quite so summary a process as that of Boyer, 
the authorities of Maine do it by a bounty on wheat instead 
of a prohibition of cutting timber. We doubt whether the 
prohibition is as positive as it is said to be, but we give it 
as we find it. 

“The Haytien government have prohibited the cutting of 
Mahogany in any part of the island after the first of January 
next. It issaid the demand for this article has caused the 
pasgheee of agriculture in the island, and that this valuable 
tree is already getting scarce.” 


Tae new SteamBoat Law.—The putting in operation of 
the law of Congress, on this subject, creates considerable 
dissatisfaction among those who have been running old 
[wees out or rotten boats, at great profit to themselves, though 
jat the risk of hundreds or even thousands of lives. Per- 
haps, too, in some cases, it may bear hard upon honest and 
| worthy proprietors. We have no doubt, however, that the 
‘law is needed and will be firmly sustained. We hear of no 
opposition to it, except at Cincinnati, where a number of 
proprietors have held a meeting and determined to resist it. 
We presume, however, the sooner they become sick of their 
bargain the better. 








Tue Battimmore Monument comes to us.this week in a 
new shape—a royal octavo of 48 pages, embellished with 
an elegant copperplate and a wood cut, and with original 
music. It is very neatly printed, and is to be published 
monthly at three dollars a year in advance. It has a large 
jamount of original matter, much of which is good. We 
wish it success. 


Tue people of some of the counties, in the State of Missou- 
iri, have become so gxasperated at the Mormons, as to assem- 
ble in arms for the purpose of expelling them from the 
jcountry. The Mormons stand on their defence. These 
idisturbances have already cost the State more than 60,000 
dollars, and are probably far from being ended. 





Exprorine Squapron. — The exploring expedition was met 
lon the 15th ult., by the brig Mexican, of Salem, in lat. 35, 


jjon. 20, 30. 


Errata. —In the original song, “ To Thee My Love,” 


|| published in our last, the guitar accompaniment is to be 
'|played on C natural, instead of three flats, as it is printed. 


The three flats should have been omitted in the accompani- 
ment. . 
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A DUET--COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY WILLIAM CLIFTON, Esa. 
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